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Quakerism Not Declining. 


We have an observation to make on the fol- 
lowing, taken from the Christian at Work: 

In an editorial on “ Quakerism” in a recent 
number of the London Spectator, it was asserted 
as a deplorable fact that this form of faith is 
“slowly dying away.” The writer regretted 
this decadence because, in his view, the Society 
of Friends is a religious body made up of men 
and women of the rarest type, whose influence 
always and everywhere counts for the best and 
noblest things in life and character. Ina sub- 
sequent number of the Spectator appears a char- 
acteristic letter from a Quaker reader declar- 
ing that the statement as to the declining 
membership of the Society was an error, so far 
at least as the United Kingdom is concerned. 
So far from the Society of Friends “ hastening 
to an honored grave,” says the correspondent, 
“it is every year increasing. The addition to 
the membership this year is 121, a rather 
smaller number than usual. Looking over a 
longer period, we find that the present number 
in England and Scotland is 17,153, against 13,- 
844 in 1861. The increase is, as a rule, slightly 
in excess of the growth of the general popula- 
tion. And when its source is examined, it still 
more clearly contradicts the notion that our 
‘recruits do not repair the losses caused by 
silent secessions;’ for less than one in three 
of our new members enter by the gate of birth, 
the rest come by ‘convincement.’ There were 
320 adult recruits this year (a poor year), 
against 138 ‘seceders.’ The fact is, we make 
an annual loss on ‘ births and deaths,’ and only 
increase by adhesions from outside. This cur- 
ious phenomenon in natural decrease is due to 
the fact that our marriages are rather late 
and prudent, our families not large, and a rule 
at present exists by which admission at birth 
is only granted to children both of whose pa- 
rents are in membership.” 


QUAKERISM declining, or not declining? what 
have statistics to do with this? Quakerism is 
not a census of members, but a concensus of 
principles. An increasing list of members of 
the Society of Friends may occur with a de- 
cline of Quakerism, or a decreasing list be no 
sign that Quakerism is not advancing. We 





have ample evidence of large accessions in 
membership where Quakerism is very little in 
evidence, where, indeed, to accommodate a 
swelling list in numbers, Quakerism is put on 
the retiring list. The one census-taker pos- 
sible for Quakerism is not a counter of heads, 
but the Searcher of hearts. 

Quakerism is a dependence on and being led 
by the immediate witness of the Divine Spirit 
in the heart. Several doctrines and practices 
are essentially connected with this root-prin- 
ciple, but this is the one without which Quak- 
erism anywhere would be impossible,—as im- 
possible as the philosophy of lightning with 
electricity left out. 

Though the Society of Friends were wiped 
out of existence to-day, this would not assure 
us that Quakerism is not on the increase. That 
spiritual principle which the name stands for 
is obviously gaining recognition in the churches 
of Christendom generally, and its increase is 
the increase of Quakerism under whatever 
name. “Names are nothing, Christ is all,” 
said he who was first called “Quaker.” And 
in proportion as Christ becomes practically 
head over all things to his church and people, 
will all that immediate and practical headship 
be Quakerism, whether with or without a name. 

Accordingly the census-taker of our profes- 
sion must look through all the churches, and 
through as many outside of churches “ as are 
led by the Spirit of God,” in order to ascertain 
an increase of Quakerism. And in doing all 
this, He will find in the Society of Friends some 
instances,—we trust some of the best,—of a 
spiritual right to the name. But our own lists 
of membership in general carry far too little 
significance in that respect. 


—-—s>-— 


Selected for “ THE FriEnp.”’ 


WHAT Is CHRISTIAN LIFE?—It is doing faith- 
fully every day what the Lord wants us to do. 
Some think if they attend to more important 
duties the little duties can be neglected and it 
doesn’t matter when Sunday is past if they 
deal unjustly, deviate from truth, lose their 
temper, speak the unkind word and join the 
world in pursuit of pleasure. Such are in er- 
ror. Christian life is serving God in every 
daily act, and it is our everyday life that re- 
veals exactly what kind of Christians we are. To 
grow strong in Christian character and experi- 
ence we should do everything heartily as unto 
the Lord. The Master whom we serve does not 
want luke-warm servants. Such will exert no in- 
fluence for his cause. “I can doall things through 
Christ, who strengtheneth me,” should be the 
Christian motto. The Christian life is not 


only one of working and exemplifying, but of 
waiting and hoping and looking for better 
things and running with patience the race that 
is set before you.—H. L. Jackson. 





For “ THE FRIEND,” 
Changes in the Calendar. 


An extract in last week’s FRIEND on the 
names of the months contains some mistate- 
ments. In offering a correction it is perhaps 
not out of place to give a brief narrative of 
the changes which have been made in the cal- 
endar, especially as some points of particular 
interest to Friends have not, so far as I am 
aware, recently appeared in print. These facts 
may have been discussed in the periodicals at 
the time the changes were made, but they have 
now been pretty generally lost sight of. 

The Roman Calendar, so far as known, never 
consisted of less than twelve months. Julius 
Cesar sought to correct irregularities then 
existing and adopt a calendar which should be 
scientifically correct. He called in the aid of 
an Alexandrian astronomer, and decreed that 
the year should consist of 365 days of three 
successive years, and then of 366. The year 
began with the month now called March, and 
the intercalary day was added at the end of 
the year. Quintilis, the name of the fifth 
month, was changed to July in honor of the 
reformer of the calendar. The next emperor, 
not to be outdone, changed Sextilis to August. 

It was found that the true length of the 
solar year was slightly less than 365} days, so 
that the vernal equinox gradually shifted its 
place in the year. Pope Gregory XIII decreed 
that “‘ October 4th,” 1582 should be followed 
by “October 15th,” thus restoring the vernal 
equinox to the place in the calendar which it 
had held in Julius Cesar’s time. This change 
was soon adopted by all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, and more slowly by Protestant ones. 
England was the last to make the change, 
adopting the Gregorian calendar in 1752. The 
changes introduced by Pope Gregory included 
the omission of the years divisible by 100 from 
the list of leap-years unless they were also 
divisible by 400. Thus 1700 had been a leap- 
year in England, but not in Catholic countries. 
Eleven days, therefore, were dropped in 1752, 
Ninth Month 2nd, being followed by Ninth 
Month 14th. 

Advices were sent out by authority of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, in accordance with which 
Friends not only dropped out the eleven days, 
but began the year with the month called Jan- 
uary instead of March. In this matter of the 


beginning of the year there had been differ- 
ence of practice for a long time, so that events 
occurring in the months called January and 
February were given with a double date. Thus 
on the marriage certificate of Thomas Kite and 
Mary Brientnal the date is given as “ Twelfth 
Month, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
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the recommendations of the Society to which 
I belong that there is in it so little of the im- 
position of the human lines of faith. Indeed, 
it seems to have been one of the great objects 
for which the Society was raised to demolish 
those lines, and to establish again that liberty 
of the spirit which had been so much lost 
during the apostacy and so imperfectly restored 
at the Reformation. That apostacy and the 
imperfect restoration from it has led, I ap- 
prehend, to the present sectionary appearance 
of the church, which is likely to continue until 
the Spirit is more abundantly poured upon us 
from on high, and until under its healing wings, 
the now scattered and even jarring members of 
the common family shall be united im the liberty 
and in the love of the pure and simple gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

I believe in such a state of things. The views 
which our Society has taken of the immediate 
influence of the Spirit will not pass away .. . 
and I do feel it is my duty to endeavor to sup- 
port them.” 

“When the love of churches has become cold 
they have usually attributed it to the deficiency 
of past means. We are, I apprehend, just in 
that position; whilst perhaps, on the other 
hand, some may be adhering in a sectarian 
spirit to the very forms of [godliness while de- 
nying the seul, and considering our late dull 
and dormant state as the very perfection of 
the church. The struggle between these op- 
posite parties will generally, in unprejudiced 
minds, be in favor of the revivalists, and so 
the simplicity of the truth is spoiled. Never 
did we, my dear friend, more need to seek for 
wisdom from on high, that wisdom which the 
apostle describes as peaceable, gentle, easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits.” 

The subject of foreign missions was begin- 
ning to engage the attention of English Friends 
early in the thirties, and it did not escape his 
discerning mind. Thus he says, “If any amongst 
us are constrained by the love of Christ to go 
to proclaim the Gospel to the heathen and the 
church have unity with their individual con- 
cern, let them by all means go forth (we may 
note Daniel Wheeler was fitted out for his 
voyage to the South Pacific about this time), 
and we are provided with an arrangement for all 
their needful charges.” It isinteresting to read 
that one who had lived in India for some years 


up to this, you will send men to Parliament of 
sound principles, men who will think much, 
whether they speak much or not. You will 
look to the House of Commons for moral in- 
tegrity, for uprightness of conduct. I trust, 
fellow-citizens, this day is but the beginning 
of a better and a brighter day in our city. lf 
we continue to act on those principles faith- 
fully and fearlessly, we shall be able to do 
much towards reforming the House of Com- 
mons in the most essential particulars.” A 
competent judge said of him “Samuel Tuke’s 
eloquence was delightful; his choice of words 
singularly chaste, his manner calm and impres- 
sive, his enunciation distinct and clear. I never 
remember a speaker (John Bright possibly ex- 
cepted), to whom it was a greater pleasure to 
listen.” 
































(To be continued). 


Fish-Kating Birds. 

Nearly all the “killing” of land animals 
takes place on the surface of the earth. Very 
few birds are ever killed in the air, except by 
sportsmen and by a few hawks. In this coun- 
try, the mole, the shrew and occasionally the 
fox and rat kill prey at a little distance below 
the surface. But the ocean is foraged and 
ravaged in all its coast waters from surface to 
sea bottom by fifty species of aquatic moles, 
varying in size from the seal to the sea par- 
rots, swift, active and voracious creatures 
which abandon the light and land and air tem- 
porarily or for the greater part of their lives, 
and incessantly burrow in the deeps in pursuit 
of the fish. No form of life escapes them. If 
any sea creatures could hope to avoid the crea- 
turés of earth and air it would be the shell- 
fish, great and small, firmly anchored to the 
rocks on the sea bottom, and often protected 
by shells of such flinty hardness that no bird 
and few beasts could be supposed capable of 
crushing them, even if they worked above 
water. It is conceivable that the gigantic 
walrus should dive down to the sea bed, and 
raking up the clam shells with his tusks should 
crunch them for a meal; butit is astonishing 
evidence of the invasion of the deep by crea- 
tures of the air that the scaup duck, the sco- 
ter and the elder, birds of swift flight and nor- 
mal form, should dive fathoms deep to the 
mussel and whelk beds, and crush and devour 
was asked by Samuel Teke “whether he bh these hard-shelled sea creatures with no more 
observed that there is any sense of right a difficulty than a thrush breaks and eats a gar- 
wrong in those who have not known the Holy den snail. ‘ ‘ 

Raul . The only special equipment of the scoters 
Scripture or the moral law which they promul- . quip 

gate. He answered unhesitatingly, ‘ Yes, there and elders is the heavy ridge along the upper 
is nothing which we can appeal to with so much bill, which strengthens it when crushing the 
effect as the judgment within them of the great | 8° shells, and corrugated teeth or notches, 
lines of good and evil. The only way a Hindu | like the “ roughing” on the inside of a pair of 
can be met is by an appeal to his moral conscious- | Pinchers, to aid in holding the shells. Yet 
ness and to the seat of judgment within him.’ ” they will fish and feed for hours in the rough- 

A petition from two hundred and more citi- | °St Weather, devouring their food deep down 
zens of York requesting Samuel Tuke to rep- below, where the surface disturbance reaches 
resent that city in Parliament was evidence of | them not, and only rising for a moment to take 
the high esteem in which he was held by his breath before descending again to their sub- 
fellow-townemen. marine dinner-table. Equipped with this won- 


He declined the honor, but addressed the derful power of diving and shell crushing, they 


. : fare better than the more ambitious fish-eating 
electors in a speech which was long remem- |,“ ; : ae 
bered for its eloquence and wise counsel. He birds, which have to pursue their prey in dif- 


Parr ae : ferent parts of the sea according to the 
said “Moral principle is the foundation on I 
which all that is excellent, all that is glorious weather.— London Spectator. 
in private or public character is built. It is 


that, fellow citizens, which truly secures the | tures is the rule of life and faith unto all the 
rights and liberties of mankind. If you act/| saints. 





THE spirit of God that gave forth the Scrip- 


The Invention of the Safety Match. 


A STORY OF THE LATE ARTHUR ALBRIGHT. 


It will be remembered that the firm with 





which the late Arthur Albright was connected 
was the first to produce on a commercial scale 
the substance amorphous phosphorus, used in 
the manufacture of the safety match. The 
circumstances under which this kind of phos- 
phorus was introduced into Sweden--the pioneer 
in the manufacture of safety matches—are in- 
terestingly told by Ernest Beckman, himself a 
Swede. He says:— 


A large sample of the new product was shown 


at the Great Exhibition of 1851. There it at- 
tracted the attention of two Swedes, the 
brothers Lundstrém, founders of the great 
match factories at Jonkoping, in Sweden. The 
idea struck them that it might be used for 
safety matches. They bought some of it and 
brought it home to Sweden. They had already 
experimented considerably in this line, but the 
prepared surface of the boxes, when stored for 
some time, lost the power of igniting. They 
now made sample boxes with amorphous phos- 
phorus, and placed them as a deposit in the 
hands of a third person, with the intention of 
testing them in twelve months’ time. 


The whole thing, however, fell into oblivion 


until the approach of the Paris Exhibition of 


1855. It then dawned upon the minds of the 


brothers Lundstrém that, in case these boxes 
were in good condition, no better exhibit from 
their firm could possibly be shown. Upon in- 
quiry, it proved, however, that the boxes had 
completely disappeared. At last a vigorous 
search brought them to light among all kinds 
of rubbish in the garret of the house where 


they had first been deposited. F. Lundstrém 


has himself described to me their eager ex- 


pectation when the box was to be opened. 
‘You can be sure this will be useless, like so 
many of our experiments, so it’s scarcely worth 
while to try them,” said his brother, the well- 
known inventor. A match, however, was pro- 
duced out of a box, rubbed against the pre- 
pared surface, and lo! there leaped before 
their eyes a bright little flame, the forerunner 
of untold millions. Upon this, a letter order- 
ing a very large quantity of amorphous phos- 
phorus, was immediately despatched to Arthur 
Albright, who was then in very moderate cir- 
cumstances. 

The reply to their order was of a rather un- 
common character. It ran, as nearly as I re- 
member, thus:— 

“Gentlemen, — Amorphous phosphorus in 
such quantities as stated in your letter, can, to 
my best judgment, only be used for purposes 
of war. As I, who belong to the Society of 
Friends, disapprove of war, I beg respectfully 
to decline your order.” 

“ When we read this,” said Lundstrom, when 
narrating to me this incident, “my brother and I 
had a good laugh, and you may well imagine 
with what glee we promptly replied to Mr. 
Albright that he need not hesitate to accept 
our orders; not for war or destruction, but 
for peace, and the enlightenment of mankind.” 
—London Friend. 








“Tr only we could once try the highest form 
of Christianity on a large scale in our treat- 
ment of the heathen or in the relations between 
nations, an astonishing change might be no- 
ticed.”—Christian Register. 
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which cannot be removed even by generous 
contributions, but may be made lighter by 
partly restoring their lost property. 

“Among the homeless sufferers of the hurri- 
cane are many orphaned and destitute children. 
For those waifs of the storm we have fitted up 
a temporary asylum on the upper floors of our 


large warehouse. For the care of these or- 
phans money is urgently needed. I hope that 
the generous-hearted people of the United 
States will contribute promptly to their sup- 
port.” 

Contributions for this work should be sent 
to the Red Cross Texas Relief Fund, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Narrations from Memory. 
BY JAMES KITE. 





1. JUDGE NOT. 


A group of idlers were standing in the pub- 
lic square of the city of Warsaw, near the 
statue of the Polish hero, John Sobieski, at the 
foot of which divers women had stationed 
themselves for the purpose of supplying re- 
freshments for passers-by. When an elderly 
man, dressed in coarse garments, stopped at 
one of the stalls and purchasing two loaves of 
bread put one in his pocket and went down the 
street eating the other, the company gazed 
after him until they saw him enter the impe- 
rial palace. “‘Do you know who that man is?” 
said a bystander to his companion. “I do not, 
but judging from his dress and mournful coun- 
tenance I should suppose him to be an under- 
taker.” “Wrong, my friend; that is Stanis- 
laus Stazzic.” “‘ What! can it be possible that 
a man appearing like this can be rich and pow- 
erful?” “It is even so; under that unpromis- 
ing exterior is concealed one of the most pene- 
trating minds as well as one of the greatest 
geniuses of Poland.” ‘Times have changed,” 
said an old man whose gray hair and beard re- 
called the days of Sigismund. “Times are 
changed. It used to be that when a Palatine 
traversed the capitol it was in a coach and 
six, preceded by out-riders to clear the way. 
what respect can possibly be felt for a minis- 
ter who has not the heart to afford himself a 
carriage, but dresses like a mechanic and eats 
a piece of bread in the streets just as a beggar 
would do?” Among the listeners was a young 
man whom Stazzic had placed and maintained 
in the university. Grieved to hear one who 
had ever been to him the kindest and truest 
friend spoken slightingly of, he could not for- 
bear pleading in his behalf. “What does it 
matter to us how he dresses or what he eats 
so long as he makes a noble use of his for- 
tune?” “And what use does he make of it, 
pray?” said a priest with a supercilious air. 
“The academy of sciences needed a building 
to contain their collections. Did not Stazzic 
bestow a magnificent palace upon them?” 
““Yes; because he is as covetous of praise as 
he is of money.” “Poland considers it as 
among her crowning glories that the discoverer 
of the siderial system was one of her children. 
Who was it that raised a noble monument to 
his memory and called the chisel of Canova to 
perpetuate the fame of Copernicus?” “Yes, 


it was Stazzic, and for this all Poland honors 
the illustrious senator; but, my dear friend, it 
is not by a few splendid actions that a man 
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should be judged; it is the whole course of his 
life which should witness for him. This man 
in the books he has written deplores the sad 
fates of the peasantry, while at the same time 
on his great estates five hundred miserable 
serfs toil daily. Ought not this pompous 
giver of palaces and builder of monuments to 
regard the welfare of his own serfs, especially 
when he professes to be so concerned for 
those controlled by others? Besides it is in the 
privacy of domestic life that one’s true charac- 
ter is shown. Go some day to his house and 
there you may see a proud, stern man refusing 
a poor woman who appeals in vain for aid.” 
The young man would have spoken further on 
behalf of his friend, but no one would listen to 
him. Every one had something to relate con- 
cerning the minister’s parsimony. “He sits 
on the floor to keep from wearing out his 
chairs,” chimed in a saucy-looking lad, and all 
joined in a mocking laugh. The young man 
turned away distressed, for the last remark of 
the priest had made some impression. He would 
watch and see if it could be true, and at night 
having access to his benefactor’s home he be- 
held with his own eyes such a scene as had 
been depicted. His resolution was at once 
taken. It was Stazzic who maintained him at 
the university. Now he would no longer re- 
ceive the bounty of one who could look un- 
moved on the tears of his own sister. With 
a heavy heart he made his way to the palace. 
The powerful premier seeing his favorite pupil 
enter did not desist from writing, but as he 
stood silent at length spoke: “‘ Well, Adolph, 
what can I do for you to-day? If you want 
books take them out of my library, or instru- 
ments order them and send me the bill. Speak 
freely, and tell me if I can assist youin any 
way.” “On the contrary, I have come to thank 
you for what you have already done, and to say 
that henceforth I must decline receiving your 
help.” “You have become rich, then?” “I 
am as poor as ever.” “And the college?” 
“IT must leave it.” “Impossible!” starting up. 
“You are our most promising pupil; it must 
not be. Tell me what this means.” “Ah, 
sire, you wish to heap favors upon me at the 
expense of your suffering family.” The eyes 
of the powerful minister filled with tears, and 
he grasped the youth’s hand warmly as he 
said: “My dear boy, always take heed to this 
injunction, ‘Judge nothing before the time;’ 
ere the close of life the purest virtue may be 
soiled by vice or the blackest calumny prove 
to be unfounded. I cannot now explain my 
conduct. It is the secret of my life.” Seeing 
he still hesitates he added: “‘ Keep an account 
of the money I give you, and some day when 
through study and labor you are rich, repay 
the debt by educating some poor and deserv- 
ing young man; and as for me, wait for my 
death before you judge my life.” 

Of humble extraction, Stazzic owed all his 
advancement to his own unaided exertions, but 
when did ever genius raise itself to its true 
bent without mediocrity revenging itself by 
calumny? For 30 years did Stazzic allow him- 
self to be misrepresented and his motives called 
in question. He knew that the time would 
come when all Poland would do him honor, 
and he was content to wait. On—a date I 
cannot remember—30,000 mourning Poles 
flocked around and sought to touch, as if it 
was some precious and holy relic, the bier on 
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which the mortal remains of Stanislaus Stazzic 
laid; even the Russian soldiery wondered at 
the interest manifested. His will had explained 
all his purpose and aim in life. 

Writing from memory I cannot enumerate 
all his benefactions to the poor of Warsaw; 
only this I recall, his great estate was divided 
in five hundred farms, each the property of a 
free peasant, his former serf, subject to a 
light rental designed to go toward purchasing 
the freedom of others. As for his sister, she 
inherited merely the same sum he had given 
her yearly through life, for she was a person 
of vain mind who lavished her means on per- 
sonal adornments. 

(To be Continued.) 


Christianity and Childhood. 


Not till Christianity had begun to affect with 
beneficent force the Roman Empire, touching 
with subtle, invisible energy even those who 
were quite unconscious of the fact—as the 
currents of the Gulf-stream clothe with beauty 
the very rocks which repulse them, in the 
Hebrides, or within the Norwegian fiords—not 
till then did affection for children find expres- 
sion in literature, and care for children become 
the custom of the great. Then Trajan at- 
tempted to give an unpurchased freedom to 
the children of free parents, deserted, but pre- 
served. He even established a fund for the 
maintenance of poor girls and boys, and was 
portrayed on coins and monuments raising from 
the ground women kneeling with their chil- 
dren. Pliny, with no doubt other citizens of a 
generous opulence, followed at a distance his 
example. Hadrian increased moderately the 
bounties for this purpose. Antoninus Pius 
augmented them still further; and Marcus Au- 
relius put such endowments under the charge of 
consular officers, and set apart fresh funds for 
the purpose—while he wrote to his friend and 
teacher Fronto of his happiness in the health 
of his little girls, and Fronto in turn sends 
kisses to “ their fat little toes and tiny hands,” 
and recalls the merry sound of their prattle. 
Aurelius appointed a pretor to watch ex- 
pressly over orphans, and required a registra- 
tion of births. A bas-relief at Rome is believed 
to show the puelle Faustiniane clustering 
around the figure of the Empress, from whom 
the name had been derived. 

There was not improbably a new tendency 
shown here, as Renan insists, springing not 
directly from Christianity, but by a reaction 
from the shocking and savage preceding cruel- 
ties. I think such a tendency does appear; 
having source in part in the Stoical ethics, and 
preparing the way for the gospel to tread, as 
opening men’s hearts, in a measure at least, to 
its superlative lessons and force. But it seems 
to me almost as indisputable as is the indebt- 
edness of the city around us to commerce for 
its growth, that to the new Christian atmos- 
phere, ever more widely although impalpably 
diffused through the empire, even such late 
and imperfect recognitions of the rights of 
childhood must be fairly in some part ascribed. 

The Hebrew faith, preceding Christianity, 
and supplying the base on which its spires and 
pinnacles arose, had at least involved a widely 
different view of childhood from that which 
prevailed outside of Palestine. It had given 
great authority to the father, but it had im- 
posed also strict obligations; while to the 
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mother had been trusted an authority which 
she nowhere else had equally possessed. While 
infanticide was common and was justified else- 
where, it was no more permitted among the 
Hebrews than was the murder of the High 
Priest. The large number of childrenin a house- 
hold was regarded as a token of Divine favor. 
Mothers nursed their own children, and the 
day of the weaning was signalized in the family. 
The instruction of children in the history of 


. the nation, and in the precepts and principles 


of the law, was early, solemnly, and repeatedly 
prescribed. The whole community guarded 
each child; and the independent will of the 
father was not supreme, under the restraining 
Hebraic legislation. If he judged his son even 
worthy of death, as stubborn and rebellious, 
gluttonous and a drunkard, the mother must 
agree with him, and together they must bring 
him before the whole city, for lawful punish- 
ment. The prosperity of the city was then 
only conceived as perfect, when, with old 
men and old women dwelling in it, it should 
also “be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof.” The hope and prayer of the 
devout was, that “their sons might be as 
plants grown up in their youth, and their 
daughters as corner-stones, polished after the 
similitude of a palace.” 

It was only natural, under such a religion, 
that children should be accounted the heritage 
of the Lord; that for them, at different stages 
of their growth, the language should furnish 
many general names, of a tender significance; 
that they should be presented with thank- 
offerings in the temple; that it should be af- 
firmed of even the son of the concubine that 
God had “‘heard the voice of the lad;” that 
some of the most touching and memorable 
passages in the Hebrew literature should be 
those recounting the grief of parents when 
the infant of days had died; and that the 
sweetest and grandest thought, one may al- 
most say, which prophecy itself ever delivered, 
was that which came from the sublimest of 
Hebrew seers, that the fierce and warring 
elements on earth should be subdued in the 
reign of the Messiah, that the wolf and the 
lamb shall dwell together, and the leopard with 
the kid, and that “a little child shall lead 
them.” That word is like the point of light in 
the eye of a portrait, illuminating the scheme 
of the prophetic economy. 

Even the preparatory Hebrew system is thus 
plainly distinguished from the State regula- 


‘ tions and the social economies prevailing around 


it. But Christianity surpassed it, here at least, 
as the light of the sun the pale lustre of the 
moonbeams. Transcendent in its doctrine, 
searching in its law, robust and masculine in 
all its developments, never sentimental and 
never effeminate, it yet came te the docile 
tenderness of childhood as a priest to conse- 
crate, as a king to enthroneit. It made at any 
rate spaces of quietness amid the tumultuous 
commotions of the world, in which infancy 
should be sheltered, and its mysterious glory 
be felt. It was when they who believed in the 
Lord not only saw in each human soul an ap- 
propriate object for his Divine mission, but 
looked back with venerating wonder to his ob- 
scure cradle — when they [understood] that 
angels had sung above his birth, and had 
made this the sign of the world’s redemp- 
tion, when they conceived that kings had 
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come from out the dim and distant East, 
rich in gold, aromatic with spices, bringing to 
him on his mother’s breast frankincense and 
treasure—it was then that the sense of the 
sacredness of Infancy took its secure pos- 
session of the world. For childhood, at least, 
the new age dawned when He whom men 
thought a celestial Person came, according to 
their apprehension, from the heavens to the 
earth, not in the fulness of power and su- 
premacy, but amid the very humblest condi- 
tions which ever invest a human birth. As the 
light from the babe, in Correggio’s Holy Night, 
illuminates all surrounding figures, so the light 
of that birth shed an unfading lustre on the 
minds of the disciples. To them it was only 
natural that afterward, in the perfect fulness 
of his energy and wisdom, the Lord should take 
children from the street in his arms, and lay 
his hands on them in supreme benediction; that 
He should say, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven;” that He should announce that their 
angels do always behold the face of Him before 
whom the seraphim bow; that He should de- 
clare, in words whose echo never ceases in the 
world, “ Whoso shall receive one such little 
child in my name, receiveth me.” 

That was, for the world, the coronation of 
childhood; and from that time not only the 
cruel abandonment of it by parents had been 
made impossible, but the shelter of its weak- 
ness, the culture of its delicate but prophesy- 
ing power, have been chief ends in all the so- 
cieties into which the inspiration of Jesus has 
entered. 

The same strong current of governing in- 
fluence which thus was revealed breaking into 
history, has flowed on in it ever since, and it is 
not needful that I even remind you how richly 
it is manifest in the Christendom of to-day. 
The assiduous and affectionate training of chil- 
dren—it may not be always accomplished as it 
should be, but it certainly is honored as a pri- 
mary duty, not of the household or church 
alone, but of the state. The protection of the 
child is as general and careful as of the adult; 
and no infant can suffer disastrous injury, by 
permission of the law, even though it be in- 
flicted by the parent. The wrong is avenged, 
and the babe is protected. Not merely to 
the children of cultured households does such 
watchfulness extend, but to the destitute and 
the orphaned. Institutions of beneficence, for 
their shelter and nurture, such as had not been 
known in the world till the power of Christi- 
anity began to be felt are now common in the 
countries which Christianity has blessed; while 
the Church, inspired by the words and by the 
action of him whom it accepts as Master, regu- 
lates its worship, constructs its buildings, in- 
vests or applies new forms of art, creates a 
new literature, to minister to children. The 
ancient prophecy is fulfilled. The little child 
does lead the household, and lead the state. 
The deepest fountains of affection are unsealed 
with its advent in the household. The first 
faint cry, laden with the ever new mystery of 
life, seems a voice appealing from the eter- 
nities, as it breaks into time. And the subse- 
quent solicitude of the state for its future 
citizen is not wholly from motives of expedi- 
ency. The parental love in those who form 
and who govern the state inspires here its ad- 
ministration. The one consecrating spiritual 
function which secular commonwealths still 
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retain, after severing themselves from every 
office of religious instruction—that which more 
than all else gives them moral elevation, and a 
charm for the heart—is this of securing to all 
children within them the instruction of knowl- 
edge, and a quick communication with the best 
and largest thought of the world. 

If no other change had followed the coming 
of the religion of Jesus, this change in the at- 
titude of civilized society, with its multiplied 
instruments, its vaster enterprises, its prouder 
hopes, and its bolder ambitions, toward the 
weakness of childhood, is surely one to im- 
press and delight us. It seems to me to re- 
peat the example of the Master himself, and 
to bring the Christendom which now honors, 
blesses and consecrates that childhood, nearer 
to Him than all cathedrals ever builded.—R. S. 
Storrs—Divine Origin of Christianity. 





THE Congregationalist says: “Marked changes 
in the direction of popular religious interest 
are evident. Nice theological distinctions re- 
ceive little attention. The transformation of 
individual character, the purifying of society 
and the christianizing of nations are the ob- 
jects most earnestly sought. 





THE Pacific says: “Force resides in the 
spiritual realm. An unspiritual church is a 
powerless church; no matter what its material 
equipment or its social environment. It sim- 
ply cannot do the work it was appointed to 
do.” 





Notes from Others. 


The new pulpit in the new era will, like the 
kingdom of God, be not in word, but in power. 
The disciples were to be endued with power from 
on high, a power which becomes life and spirit, 
and then clothes itself in words. 

Shall the lament at the close of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century be 
repeated? “Beloved friend, where is the refuge 
of peace, of freedom? The century ended in mur- 
der, and the new one opened with murder.” 





What wonder if the pulpit loses its power if we 
so use or abuse it that men have come to think of 
it, not as the sacred place from which one author- 
ized to speak for God gives the message of God, 
but where men exhibit their learning or eloquence, 
ventilate their theories of philosophy or criticism, 
and express their own opinions on the questions of 
the day. When the pulpit speaks God’s word it 
will have the Divine power promised of God; when 
it speaks man’s word it must suffer from man’s 
weakness.— William Paret, in the Church Standard. 





In Zion’s Herald, C. H. Parkhurst of New York 
thus criticises Archdeacon Farrar’s article in the 
North American Review, justifying war and pre- 
tending that Jesus did not condemn it: 

“Tt is a cruel indictment, next to blasphemy, 
to affirm that Jesus in any way, by any act or ex- 
pression of spirit or purpose, approved of war. In 
trying to justify war by the Scriptures, Canon 
Farrar is wholly wrong and dangerously mislead- 
ing. The lust for colonial acquisition and martial 
glory for the Briton has blinded him and made him 
a blind guide.” 





It is related of a minister of great ability and of 
great modesty that, having received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, he was congratulated 
by a friend upon the honorable distinction he had 
received. He replied he presumed he was thus 
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honored on the principle laid down by the apostle: 
“Those members of the body which we think to be 
less honorable, upon these we bestow more abun- 
dant honor.” This is very suggestive to all who 
have received the degree, and as well to those who 
have not.—Herald and Presbyter. 


This embraces the following programme: The Powers will 
at once arrange to proceed to negotiations for peace with- 
out reference to the punishment of those who are guilty. 
The foreign Ministers in Pekin are to unite in a careful 
statement in the nature of an arraignment showing who 
the guilty men are and whether they are the identical 
persons named by the imperial edict as deserving degra- 
dation and punishment. The ministers will also decide 
whether the penalties to be imposed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment are such as justly fit the crimes for which they 
are inflicted. Assuming that this agreement among the 
Powers will be acted upon without delay, instructions 
were telegraphed to Minister Conger by the Secretary of 
State directing him to made a thorough investigation and 
report whether the efficials named by the Emperor Kwang- 
Su are guilty of the crimes imputed to them and should 
be selected for punishment, either for their individual 
acts or for complicity of any sort in the attacks on the 
foreigners. It is assumed by this Government that there 
will be no opposition to the course of action indicated, 
and that Austria and Italy, whose assent was given to 
Germany’s first proposition, will acquiesce in the amended 
policy with regard to the punishment of the Chinese of- 
ficials. 

In reference to the strike in the anthracite coal dis- 
trict, a despatch from Hazleton says: “The end of the 
strike is not far distant. It is certain that President 


The first practical outcome of special commissioner 
Rockhill’s investigation has been an instruction to him by 
the State Department to co-operate with Minister Conger 
in the inquiries with which that official is now charged, 
relative to the character of the Chinese envoys and pun- 
ishments. ‘ 

The British Parliamentary elections were continued on 
the 8th. It is believed the ministerial majority in the 
new Parliament will be about 150. 

The Standard has the following from Tien-Tsin dated 
on the 5th: “ A German force came into collision with 
8,000 Chinese, described as ‘ Boxers,’ a few miles south of 
Tien-Tsin this morning. The Germans were checked 
and compelled to retire on Tien-Tsin. There is reason to 
believe that the Chinese in this case were not ‘Boxers,’ 
but were Li Hung Chang's veterans, who had been ordered 
to wait near here in view of the possibility that the for- 
eigners would bar his progress to the capital.” 

The Shanghai correspondent of the Morning Post in a 
despatch dated yesterday says: “ All the foreign troops 
here are held in readiness against a possible attack by 
ac Chinese troops now advancing along the Grand 

anal.” 

The British Consul at Smyrna recently made the fol- 
lowing report to his Government. During the past de- 
cade, the preponderance of Manchester in the cotton im- 
ports of Smyrna has been substantially shaken. In T 
















SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniITED STaTES.—The report of the Census Bureau 
atates, there are in the United States three cities with a 
population in excess of 1,000,000. These are Greater 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. Eleven cities have 
reached the 100,000 class since 1890, and there are at 
present thirty-nine cities, with 100,000 inhabitants and 
more. As examples of wonderful growth, St. Joseph and 
Los Angeles may be accepted. Each of them have doubled 
their population within ten years. In 1880 Spokane had 
only 350 inhabitants: In twenty years it has grown to be 
a city of nearly 37,000. 
















GAINS IN TEN YEARS. 

































The following is a complete list of State capitals in the 
Union having a population of 25,000 and upward by the 
present census, with an additional column showing their 
population in 1890, and a third one their aggregate gain 
in the ten years: 



























: : Mitchell and the National Executive Board of Mine Work- | cloth, American competition, which supplies more dura- 

State Capital. 1900. =. Gein. ers will not hold out against such general concessions as | ble goods, has supplanted the English mariufactures. In 
Boston, Mass............. 560,892 448,477 112,415 | were announced to-day by independent operators. From shirtings the Americans have also acquired the greater 
Providence .......++-++-+. 175,597 132,146 43,451 | remarks let fall to-night by a member of the Board the part of the market. America is likewise supplying prints, 
Indianapolis .........-.-. 169,164 105,436 63,728 offering of such terms by both the company and indi- | the people of the Levant regarding with high favor such 
St. Paul....-..++-+2+2+0+0- 163,632 133,896 29,736 | vidual operators will justify the calling of the miners’; goods from that country. 
Denver ..... nibegtulceaenoee 133,859 106,713 27,146 | convention. SA eer ea 
Columbus «....-.++++-+ +++ 125,560 88,150 37,410 It is estimated that the damage to cotton, caused by RECEIPTS. 
Albany «.....0..000esseeees 94,151 94,923 172 the recent floods and high water in Texas, will reach Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ere 89,872 65,533 24,339 | 400,000 bales, worth at least $20,000,000. The receipts ceived from each person, paying for vol. 74. 
Richmond .........++++++. 85,050 81,388 3,662 | of Klondike gold at the San Francisco Mint, and Seattle | | Mary Hasket, O.; Wm. H. Pennell, Pa., to No. 14; 
Nashville....... -.++++-0 80,865 76,168 4,697 Assay Office, from Seventh Month Ist to Ninth Month | George Rhoads, Pa.; Anna H. Tierney, Gtn., and for 
Hartford .....+.00-s+-000 79,850 53,230 26,620 | 30th aggregated $16,047,555, and of Cape Nome gold | Bertha H. T. Ufford, Mass. to No. 27, vol. 75: Joseph 
ieee eereren 73,307 57,458 15,849 $2,311,801. The total of all deposits at both offices, | E. Maule, Phila.; Sarah R. Harmer, Pa.; M. M. Child, 
Des Moines............++. 62,139 50,093 12,046 | during the three months was $33,234,816. Phila.; Samuel L. Whitson, Phila ; Thos. H. Whit- 
Salt Lake City........... 53,531 44,843 8,688} A New York syndicate, headed by H. S. Hinkle, has | son for Joseph Bringhurst, M. D., Pa; Lydia H. 
Harrisburg .........-+++. 50,157 39,385 10,782 purchased 2,000 acres of coal land in the southeastern | Moorman, Iowa; Watson W. Dewees, Pa.; Lewis Hall 
Lincoln ....--....+++s000 40,169 55,154 — *14,985 | part of Indiana county, on the line of a proposed railroad, | fr Thos. Dewees, O., to No. 14, vol. 75; George Black- 
Little Rock..........-+++ 38,307 25,874 12,433 | for $30 an acre. Three English coal operators have pur- | burn, agent, for Catharine Fawcett, O., to No. 14, vol. 
Springfield, Ill............ 34,154 24,936 9,218 | chased 50,000 acres of coal land in Greene County, Pa., | 75; Mary T. Evans, Del. 
Topeka ....-+---++++++-+0+ 33,608 31,007 2,601 | and Wetzel County, W. Va., at a figure close to $45 an| g@¥" Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
Montgomery..........-.+- 30,346 21,833 8,513 | acre. One of the agents who handled the deal, said: appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
a. Estee hencere 29,282 26,386 2,896 | « They propose to haul the fuel to tidewater and then a 

ecrease. 


ship it abroad. The same operators are negotiating for NOTICES 

13,000 additional acres in the same locality.” : — . ' 
There were 334 deaths in this city last week, reported | A FRIEND wishes a position as housekeeper or companion 

to the Board of Health. This is 13 less than the previous | in or near the city. Address “R,” office of THE FRIEND. 

week and 94 less than the corresponding week of 1899. a 5 

The new cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid| WestrowN BoarDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 

fever and the deaths caused thereby for the past two | the General Committee will be held in Philadelphia, on 


The “ East Side” of New York has generally been con- 
sidered the most congestered centre of population on the 
face of the earth. The new census, however, reveals that 
another spot further up-town is entitled to this unenvia- 
ble reputation, says the New York Journal. The most 
populous block now in New York runs from Tenth to 


Eleventh Avenues and from West Sixty-first - —— weeks were as follows: iacaiia or Sixth-day, the 19th inst., at 10.30 a.m. 

Sixty-second Street. By actual count 6,888 people live in Ninth Mo. 2gth. enth Mo. 6th, Ws. B. Harvey, Clerk. 

that one city block. This is more than the entire popu- ; : Ss a ee 

lation of many good sized towns. : Diphtheria . . . a _ : 14 WANTED.—A young Friend, having a thorough knowl- 
The North German Lloyd steamer Bremen, which was| Scarlet fever . . = “ 99 0 edge of electrical engineering, desires a position with a 

almost destroyed by fire in Hoboken in Sixth Month last, Typhoid fever . . 7 6 Friend. Address “ V,” office of THE FRIEND. 

is bound for this port to load 5,000 tons of bituminous} Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, ere to 104d: 3's, reg., sea Ae ee eee egy 

coal for mer gpa where she will be refitted for | 109 to 1093; 4’s, reg., 1148 to 1153; new 4’s, reg., 184 to WEsTTowN BoaRDING ScHOOL.—For convenience of per- 

passenger and freight service. 135; new 5’s, 113 to 114. j . ing to Westt fied. in ot ‘ill t 
The monthly statement issued by the director of the} Corton,—Market quiet, closing on a basis of 11c. per | ‘oats ashe rail = oe 7. . age wi 2 

Mint, shows that during Ninth Month the coinage executed | pound for middling uplands. rams leaving Pallaceipals (.11 a8 S10 A. H., OBS 


FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.75 to $3.00; Pennsylvania | and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are_met when requested. 
roller, clear, $3.20 to aban, straight, $3.40 to $3.60: | Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P.°M., twenty-five 
Western winter, $3.60 to $3.75; spring, straight, $3.75 cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
to $4.00; city mills, patent, $4.00 to $4.60. Rye Fiour. | Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 
$3.10 per barrel. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 76} to 764c. 
No. 3 red wheat, 73} to ‘/34c. 


at the Mints of the United States amounted to $6,440,938 
—gold, $2,293,335; silver, $3,932,185; minor coins, $215,- 
418. 

At the annual meeting of the Peabody Education Fund 
recently held in New York, interesting statistics of the 
educational development of the work in many of the 
southern states were presented. In Arkansas the condi- 



























tions are improved. In Louisiana there would be no normal No. 2 yellow corn, 48c. DIED, in Quincy, Ill., on the seventeenth of Seventh 
and industrial school for negroes but for the Peabody No. 2 mixed, 46} to 464c. Month, 1900, HENRY WARRINGTON, son of the late Henry 
fund. In Mississippi there was less being done than could No. 2 white oats, 28%c. and Margaret Comfort Warrington of Westfield, N. J., in 
be desired. In North Carolina education was considered Beer CATTLE.—Extra, 5% to 5gc; good, 54 to 54; me- | his forty-fourth year, a member of the Northern District 
a secondary matter to party success. South Carolina con- | dium, 4} to 5c. Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

ditions are more favorable, but in Georgia the outlook is SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 4} to 44; good, 43 to 4c.; ——, in New Garden, Chester Co., Pa., on the twenty- 
gloomy. The report from Texas is favorable. Alabama | common, 14 to 24. Spring lambs, 3% to 6c. ninth of Sixth Month, 1900, ELizA LARKIN, daughter of 


reports that the State is under lasting obligations to this 
fund. West Virginia reports favorably of the good work 
of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. The 
yearly income of the fund amounting to $84,055.61 in 
accordance with the conditions under which the bequest 
was made, has been distributed among educational institu- 
tions in the southern and southwestern States. 

The present attitude of some of the Governments in refer- 
ence to the troubles in China, gives hope for diplomatic 
negotiations. The United States, in the note delivered on 
the 4th inst., accepts, practically without modification 
or conditions, the line of action proposed by Germany, 


ForEIGN.—The British Government has followed in the | R. Henry and Rebecca J. Thomas, a member of New Gar- 
footsteps of the United States in the Chinese negotia- | den Monthly Meeting. She bore a long suffering illness 
tions. It has authorized Sir Claude MacDonald, the British | with much patience, and during this time she was evident- 
Minister at Pekin, to enter into relations with the Chinese | ly under the preparing hand of her heavenly Father, ex- 
officials, just as the United States Government did in the | pressing a poverty of spirit; but as the end drew near 
case of minister Conger. It has left to its Minister dis- | her faith became firm that a mansion was prepared for 
cretionary power to pass upon the sufficiency of the cre- | her, and before the close expressed herself as seeing the 
dentials of Li Hung Chang, Prince Ching and the other | angels about her, She desired her dear ones not to hold 
Chinese envoys. The Government has been informed | her-—was conscious to the last. The end came peace- 
that Sir Claude MacDonald will be instructed to make the | fully and quietly and we reverently believe that through 
same inquiries relative to the punishment cf the Chinese | adorable mercy she has been permitted to enter one of 
ringleaders that have been committed to minister Conger. | those blessed mansions she believed was prepared for her. 


